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Statement of the U.S. Commissioner of Education 


STERLING M. McMURRIN 


The following statement was released by Dr. McMurrin at a news 


conference on April 4, 1961, following his induction into office as the 


15th U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


attended by Members of Congress, re 


At the induction ceremony, 


presentatives of national organiza- 


tions, senior officials of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and staff members of the Office of Education, Dr. McMurrin 


was introduced by Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of the Department. 


Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., administered the oath 


of office. 


i pen PRESIDENT has greatly honored me by 
this appointment to the Office of Commissioner 
of Education. I appreciate the confidence placed in 
Their 


profound grasp of the meaning of education and their 


me by the President and Secretary Ribicoff. 


commitment to its value are 
entire Nation. 


an inspiration to the 


We face educational problems of great magnitude. 
There is a serious shortage of highly qualified teach- 
ers and adequate facilities; a neglect of the social 
sciences, the humanities, and the fine arts; a need 
for upgrading the quality and rigor of education at 
all levels; a necessity for a more intensive pursuit of 
basic research in education and the _ behavioral 
sciences and the employment of its results in the 
solution of current problems. 

Above all, there is the problem posed by the almost 
tragic role of the teacher in our society. 

These problems, and many others, are of grave 


national—even international—concern. As in the 
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past, we may expect that the Federal Government 
(nd, as 
in the past, we must be sure that Federal support 
does not discourage the traditional responsibility that 
State and 


will assist in the solution of these problems. 


local governments and private agencies 
have for education. Rather, Federal support should 
encourage them to increased creative initiative and 
give them a greater incentive to commit their human 
and economic resources to education. 

[ assume the responsibilities of the Commissioner’s 
office with certain convictions. 

It would be disastrous for us to adopt any 
system of education that is inconsistent with the 
American democratic ideal. However, we should 
take note of the dedication to educational quality 
that is not uncommon in Europe, and the large com- 
mitment of economic wealth to education that is 
being made in the Soviet Union. Our present waste 
of human resources must give way to an educa- 
tional program that will fulfill the potentialities of 
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every individual and achieve the maximum well- 
being of the Nation. This must be done without 
regimenting the individual and in a manner entirely 
consistent with the tradition of American freedom. 

I believe that desegregation must move forward in 
accordance with the law of the land. I recognize the 
difficulties inherent in changing a system that has 
been rooted in our culture and economy for so many 
years. However, I am optimistic about the eventual 
outcome because of many notable instances of inte- 
gration which indicate the capacity of the American 
people to observe both the spirit and the letter of 
the law. 

I do not believe that the problems of financing 
education should be encumbered by social and legal 
issues that do not bear directly on education itself. 

Although the quality of our education has improved 
considerably over the past few years—from elemen- 
tary school through college—it is not as good as it 
Too often we fail to elicit from both our 
We must 
have greater rigor at all levels in order to achieve 


should be. 


students and teachers their best efforts. 


the proper ends of education and guarantee excellence 
in our society. 

We pay our teachers far less than we should for 
their service to our society.; I believe that!the,com- 
pensation of our teachers should be raised to a just 
and adequate level. A general high quality of teach- 
ing in our schools will be achieved only when our 
society is willing to pay for it. 

I believe that increased emphasis on vocational 
More atten- 
tion must be given to the education of those high 


education is an urgent national need. 


school graduates who can best fulfill their own and 
the national interest through vocational and tech- 
nological pursuits. 

It is in the national interest to guarantee the finest 
education possible for every person, regardless of 
his handicaps or disabilities. 

We need more counseling and we need better 
counselors. But we must guard against destroying 
the initiative and independent judgment of the 
students who are counseled. We need better testing 
facilities for the identification of individual ability 
and creativity, but we must not let testing devices 
obscure the unique and precious elements in human 
personality. 

I regard education as a continuing process that 


extends beyond the schools. It should engage the 
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active interest of every citizen and the resources 
of our libraries and television channels, as well as 
other means of imparting knowledge and stimulating 
thought. 

As I take office, my immediate emphasis will be 
on the following: 


1. Vigorous support of the Administration’s 
proposals in education. 


2. Encouragement of quality and rigor in 


teaching and in what is taught. 


3. Comprehensive study of Federal programs 


affecting education at all levels. 

4. Issuance of findings and recomiendations 
on educational policy wherever and whenever 
they are justified by competent research leading 
to informed judgment. 

5. Intensified study of education in the new 
nations of Africa with the intention of offering 
them every possible assistance; the establish- 
ment of mutually beneficial educational rela- 
tions with the nations of Latin America; and 
the early completion of studies of education in 
Asian countries. 

6. More intensive development of the Office of 
Kducation as a national forum for the cultiva- 
tion of ideas on education by outstanding minds 
from all disciplines, academic and nonacademic. 
7. Strengthening the relations of the Office of 
Education with State departments of education 
and institutions of higher education, as well as 
with other Federal agencies. 

8. The strengthening of the Office of Education 
as a research center, and, through the use of 
automatic data processing, as a dissemination 
center for accurate, up-to-date information on 
education. 

9. Aclear definition of the mission and organi- 
zation of the Office of Education, employing the 
report of a committee that was established by 
my immediate predecessor, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick. 

Throughout the world there is a growing faith in 
education as the one road to an abundance of mate- 
rial wealth. But more than this, education is the 
road to cultural enrichment, to intercultural com- 
Most 


important, education is the road to genuine free- 


munication, and to worldwide understanding. 


dom—the freedom and dignity of the individual. 
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Higher Education and the 87th Congress 


By JOHN BRADEMAS * 


The Government has no inclusive and consistent 
public policy as to what it should or should not do in 
the field of education. Whatever particulor policies 
it seems to be pursuing are often inconsistent with 
each other, sometimes in conflict. 
haphazard development, policies of far- 
reaching effect have been set up as mere incidents of 
some special attempt to induce an immediate and 
special efficiency. 


They suggest a 
wherein 


Without a comprehensive, forward looking, and 
coherent public policy in regard to education the 
present educational situation in the Federal govern- 
ment cannot be greatly improved. 


THIS WRY ASSESSMENT does not 


the findings of one of the Task Forces commis- 


represent 
sioned by President Kennedy last year. The con- 
clusion appears in a report published in 1931 by 
the National Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by President Herbert Hoover. 

I would begin an appraisal of the prospects for 
action by the 87th Congress on higher education by 
predicting that no grand design will be achieved. 
Rather I expect that Congress will continue its 

*\Me mber of the House I 
General and Special Subcommitt 
On November 4, 1958, Mr. Br: 

» represent Indiana’s ‘Third Cong 

House of Representatives. He 
Harvard n 1949 and, as ; 
the D. Phil 

He served as adm nistrative assistant t¢ l ) Representa- 
tive Thomas Ludlow Ashley, of Ohio, in 1955; legislative assistant 
to U.S. Senator Pat McNamiara of Michigan, also in 1955; execu- 
tive assistant to Adlai FE. Stevenson, 1955-56; and assistant pro 
fessor of political science, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1957-58. 

Congressman Brademas served in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II (1945-46). 
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pragmatic, piecemeal approach in considering pro- 
posals in this field. 


I anticipate that Congress will follow its pattern 
in higher education of enacting legislation aimed at 
meeting specific and widely recognized needs rather 


We can also 


education legislation will carry 


than pass any broad programs of aid. 
assume that any 
precautions against Federal “interference.” 

For a variety of reasons, the outlook for favorable 
action by the 87th Congress on education generally, 
including higher education, is better than it has been 
for many years. A fact of major importance is that 
the President and the majority in Congress are of the 
same political party. Democrats in Congress are 
naturally more likely to look with sympathy at the 
proposals of a Democratic than of a Republican 


President, the Southern Democratic-Republican 


coalition notwithstanding. In addition, I think that 
a bloc of 20th century Republicans is very likely to 
support a number of President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations on domestic policy, specifically including 
education. 

[ think it is also a matter of the first importance 
to recall that no candidate for the Presidency in 
history has given such attention in a campaign to 


the issue of education as John F. Kennedy. 


The reader is asked to keep in mind that Con- 

gressman Brademas completed this article early 

in March, for what was then hoped would be a 

late March or early April publication. The 
4 t f 

ensuing developments in the Congress have borne 

reached by Mr. 


out the conclusions 
Brademas, and attest his splendid grasp of the 


major 


issues at stake. 





The President's Proposals 


Because Mr. Kennedy gives every sign of being a 
Chief Executive who will exercise strong leadership, 
it would be wise to look to his Special Message to 
Congress on Education of February 20, 1961, to see 
what he proposes in the field of higher education. 

The President characterized his recommendations 
as “an essential though modest contribution which 
the Federal Government must make to American 
education.” 

In his message President Kennedy called for: 

1) Extension of the present College Housing 
Loan Program with a 5-year, $250 million annual 
program for residential housing. 

2) Establishment of a new long-term, low- 
interest-rate loan program, also for 5 years, at 
$300 million a year, for academic facilities 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. 

3) Inauguration of a 5-year program with 

$26,250,000 for 


scholarships for college students chosen on the 


an initial authorization of 


basis of talent and financial need. Twenty- 
five thousand scholarships would be offered the 
first year averaging $700 each, 37,500 the 
second, and 50,000 for each succeeding year, 
the maximum stipend to be $1,000. An addi- 
tional allowance of $350 for each scholarship 
student would be provided the college or uni- 
versity he attended. 

That the President’s proposals for higher educa- 
tion are in fact modest is immediately apparent 
when they are compared with other recent recom- 
mendations made in this field. 
Task 


Kennedy, 


For example, the 
Education to Mr. 
President of 


Force Committee on 
Purdue 
University, Frederick L. Hovde, urged a combined 


chaired by the 


program of loans and matching grants for academic 
facilities of at least $500 million for the first year, 
this figure to increase in succeeding years. The 
Hovde Report of January 6, 1961, also called for 
an annual authorization under the College Housing 
Loan Program of $350 million rather than the $250 
million requested in the President’s Message. 

The American Council on Education one month 
later, on February 11, 1961, proposed a comprehen- 
sive legislative program for higher education which 
included slightly less money for college housing 
The Council 


also asked for a combined loan-grant program for 
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loans than did the Hovde committee. 


academic facilities in the same ratio as the Hovde 
Report (70 percent for matching grants and 30 
percent for loans) but for twice as much money. 
The ACE asked for a 4year loan-grant program 
averaging $1 billion a year: the Hovde committee 
urged $500 million the first year; the President 
asked only $300 million, and for loans only. 

Another President 


indication that Kennedy’s 


recommendation for a new program for academic 


: facilities is far from radical was the action taken on 


January 11, 1961, by the Association of American 
Colleges, the new president of which is another 
distinguished Indiana educator, the Rev. Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, President of the University of Notre 
Dame. 

The AAC asked not only for Federal loans for 
academic facilities but for the alternative of matching 
grants as well. Because the AAC represents 800 
accredited liberal arts colleges, about 95 percent of 
all within this category in the country, and because 
some institutions had previously been opposed to 
Federal grants, the New York Times described this 
resolution as “significant.” 

I think it also significant that the 17th American 
Assembly of May 1960, held at Arden House, 
Harriman, N.Y.,in which this writer wasa participant, 
strongly recommended Federal matching grants for 
academic 


facilities. I say “‘significant’”? because 
the recommendations of the Assembly were con- 
siderably more conservative than those of either the 
Hovde committee, the ACE, or the AAC. 

In sum, as the columnist Roscoe Drummond, 
who describes himself as ‘‘a_ middle-of-the-road 
conservative,” wrote last month, “President Ken- 
nedy has submitted to Congress a prudent and care- 
fully conceived aid to education bill which should 
win maximum Democratic and Republican support.” 

3ut resolutions and reports are not enough. Nor 
is it prudent to conclude that, because a bill has 
been assigned a high priority by the President, has 
attracted support in been 
favorably reported by the responsible committee, it 


Why not? 


The legislative traffic is heavy. 


Congress, and even 
will win early and easy passage. 
In one session 
of Congress, some 15,000 bills may be introduced. 
Still more important, the President has many other 
measures in which he is interested. Legislation on 
higher education must in this sense compete with 


bills on depressed areas, housing, health insurance 


for the aging, and the minimum wage, to cite just 
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a few major issues on which the President has 
pledged action. 

The economic recession and the widespread unem- 
ployment which it brings is already demanding 
much of the time and energy of the new Adminis- 
tration. Foreign policy aside, it is the battle to 
reverse the economic slump that will require most 
of the President’s troops and supplies, for a time 
at least. 


Yet President Kennedy has expressed himself 


with such urgency on education during the campaign 


and since his election that there can be little doubt 
that he feels deeply about the subject. 

The proponents of a wider role for the Federal 
Government in higher education can take heart at 
other signs in addition to the President’s commit- 
ment to action in this field. ‘Two significant changes 
have already occurred in the 87th Congress that 
should make more likely 


legislative support for 


higher education. 


Prospects for Support 


Speaker Rayburn’s January victory in the struggle 
for control of the House Rules Committee over the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition removes a formidable 
obstacle from the path of bills for higher education 
as well as many other proposals that 
Kennedy will offer. 
of Representatives in higher education, the father 
of the National Defense Education Act, and one 
of the ablest and most distinguished Members of 
Elliott of Alabama, has left the 
Education and Labor Committee to join the Rules 
Committee. Happily, Congressman Elliott will be 
as chairman of the subcommittee which 
deals with higher education (the Special Subcommit- 


President 


The leading figure in the House 


Congress, Carl 


replaced 


tee on Education) by one of the most intelligent 
and effective Representatives in the House, Mrs. 
Edith Green of Oregon. The other Democratic 
members of this subcommittee are all strong Kennedy 
supporters: Robert N. Giaimo of Connecticut, Neal 
Smith of lowa, and the writer of this article. 

The Republican members of the subcommittee, 
John M. Ashbrook, Charles E. Goodell and Albert 
H. Quie, are all young, able, and intelligent Con- 
gressmen and all likely to be somewhat more con- 
servative with respect to education than the Demo- 
cratic members but, I should think, open-minded. 

In the Senate, the chief champion of higher 
education is Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
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vania. Because the conservative coalition is less 
effective in the Senate than in the House, I should 
think the President’s proposals for education would 
And therefore, as is 
likely to be the case with nearly all the Kennedy 


have far less trouble there. 


domestic programs, the House will be the chief 
battleground. 

The second significant factor in the improved out- 
look for congressional action on higher education is 
the new Chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell of New York. Mr. Powell, who talked with 
a large number of university presidents during his 
1960 campaign tour on behalf of the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket, can be counted upon as a strong 
advocate of more Federal support for higher edu- 
cation. 

It is also important to say that Mr. Powell, author 
in past years of the controversial amendment to 
withhold Federal funds from educational institutions 
practicing segregation, has indicated he may not 
offer such an amendment to the Federal aid bill for 
elementary and secondary education this year. He 
hopes that Executive action will make such a rider 
unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the Civil Rights Commission, 
on January 12, 1961, urged the Federal Government 
“by executive or, if necessary, by congressional 
action,” to bar all aid from public colleges and 
universities that exclude or discriminate against 
Negroes. 

At this writing, it is not possible to predict with 
any certainty the impact of the civil rights issue on 
legislation either for elementary and secondary or 
for higher education. I think the problem of aid to 
private and parochial institutions, on which I shall 
comment later, is likely to be a more dangerous reef 


for education bills than the issue of segregation. 
Time to Act 


It is from beyond the committee room and the 
floors of Congress, however, that public opinion acts 
with force to enhance or impair the prospects for 
passage of specific legislation. For this reason, 
I must make the perhaps paradoxical point that on 
legislation of benefit to higher education, those with 
most at stake and most prestige to lend, frequently 
do least for their own cause. Few college and 
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The Congress—How It Deals With Educational Issues 


§ bao YEARS since World War II have been 
marked by a continuous increase in the number 
and kinds of Federal activities affecting institutions 
of higher education. A striking characteristic of 
this growth has been the dispersion of these activities 
throughout the governmental structure. Programs 
using, in one way or other, the resources of colleges 
and universities have been fitted into the Federal 
Government in almost every conceivable way. 
Some new programs have been started in response 
to new demands put on existing agencies, as in the 
research and development programs of the Defense 
Department; some have been attached to existing 
agencies operating more or less similar programs, 
as with the College Housing Loan Program, which is 
administered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; others have been placed in entirely new 
agencies called into being to administer them, as in 
the case of the National Science Foundation; and 
still others have been given to the agency whose 
primary responsibilities are in the field of education, 
as with the National Defense Education Act and the 
Office of Education. 

The list is by no means exhaustive, for higher 
education has been treated in the Federal Govern- 
ment with a rich variety of administrative devices. 
An examination into the causes and consequences of 
this condition should be instructive and significant, 
for it seems clear that we are still in a period of rising 
Federal educational activity. The Congress of the 
United States is both a cause of the existing disper- 
sion of policy and administration and at the same 
time subject to its consequences. Since it is also a 

* Assistant to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Rosenzweig earned a B.A. and M.A. at the University of Michigan 
and his Ph. D. in Political Science at Yale University in 1956. 
\fter teaching at Amherst College for 2 years, he came to Wash 
ngton as a Congressional Fellow of the American Political Science 
Association. At the expiration of the fellowship, he joined the 
Office of Education to work on the new graduate fellowship 
program authorized by the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. In 1960 he was named assistant to the chief of the section 
administering the graduate fellowship program. He continued 
to serve in that capacity until his recent appointment ag assistant 


to Commissioner McMurrin. 
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By ROBERT M. ROSENZWEIG* 


principal agent in the development of Federal educa- 
tional policy, through its powers of legislation, ap- 
propriation, and program review, it is clearly a body 
of considerable importance to the higher education 
community. It is hardly overstating the case to say 
that the capacity of the Congress to treat higher edu- 
cation issues will determine in large measure the 
future of relations between the Federal Government 
and institutions of higher education. It is, there- 
fore, worth inquiring into that capacity. 

The basic work of the Congress is, as every school- 
boy knows, done by its standing committees. By 
necessity the Congress operates under a division of 
labor system in which each standing committee is 
supposed to be the source of expert knowledge on 
matters within its scope, and the recommendations 
of a standing committee are more likely than not to 
be accepted by the Chamber whose creature it is. 
Obviously, legislation is often changed during the 
course of floor debate, but the committees determine 
whether and in what form legislation will reach the 
floor, and committee members have a greater oppor- 
tunity than others to master the intricacies of the 
legislation, and the arguments for its support or 
defeat. The elements thus combine to give com- 
mittees power and influence over matters within 
their domain. 

In 1946 the Congress completely reorganized its 
The LaFollette-Monroney Act 
of that year eliminated committees that no longer 


committee system. 


had substantial jurisdiction, combined others, and 
generally sharpened the jurisdictional focus of the 
remaining committees. The result was to reduce 
the number of standing committees in the House of 
Representatives from 48 to 19, and in the Senate 
from 33 to 15. These numbers held until 1958 when 
the House set up a standing committee on science 
and astronautics and the Senate established a similar 
group on aeronautics and space sciences. 

The fact that present jurisdictional lines within 
the Congress were set in 1946 and not changed 
materially since then has significance for the way in 


which the Congress deals with educational matters. 
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By 1946 the growing involvement of the Government 
in educational matters had barely begun to take 
shape, and it was hardly to be expected that anyone 
could foresee the need for bringing together, within 
the scope of a single committee in each House, issues 
having substantial educational content. Thus, the 
LaFollette-Monroney Act established in the House 
of Representatives a committee whose jurisdiction 
included both labor and education, and in the Senate, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare which 
included not only labor and education but also 
veterans affairs. 

As it has turned out in the last 15 years, however, 
even the two committees which ostensibly embrace 
educational matters have had only partial jurisdic- 
tion over bills which affect education in important 
ways. A brief canvass of committee jurisdictions 
will demonstrate this graphically. 

The new space committees in each House now 
have jurisdiction over the programs of the National 
Science Foundation. But until 1958 these were 
handled by the Committees on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. ‘The various international educa- 
tion programs of the State Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration are the 
responsibility of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House and the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. The Agriculture committees deal with 
business relating to the land-grant colleges, the 
Armed Services committees with the research and 
development programs of the Defense Department, 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy with 
the programs of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The committees on banking and currency handle the 
College Housing Loan Program, and the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House and 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee of the 
Senate handle the National Institutes of Health. 

Where then does this leave the two standing 
subject-matter committees, whose charter specifically 
includes education? Of the two, the Senate group 
has been the most active for it has had in its domain 
veterans’ affairs and health measures, but much of 
the important legislative business affecting institu- 
tions of higher education has been conducted outside 
of even their sphere of authority. 
that the National Education Act was 
handled in both houses of Congress by the com- 


It is significant 
Defense 


mittees specifically responsible for education. 
We shall return to this point shortly, but first, in 
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order to complete the canvass, it is necessary to 
account for those most influential of all congressional 
agencies, the committees on appropriations and the 
Rules Committee of the House of Representatives. 
To take the latter first, the Rules Committee in the 
House of Representatives is the channel through 
which almost all legislation flows to the floor of the 
House. It sets the length at which a measure may 
be debated, the number and kinds of amendments 
that may be offered, and, generally, the “rules” of 
the debate. The full House may revise or reject the 
terms set by the committee, but it rarely exercises 
its power to do so. The House may also under 
certain conditions bypass the committee altogether, 
but that too is rare. 

It used to be fashionable to compare the Rules 
Committee to a “traffic cop.” It does, of course, 
direct the stream of legislative traffic, but it does a 
good deal more than that, too, as the struggle over its 
composition in the opening days of this Congress 
signified. Indeed, one of the incidents that precipi- 
tated the struggle was the committee’s failure in the 
closing days of the 86th Congress to clear for floor 
action a request to have the school aid bill sent to 
conference. 

The Rules Committee is an important component 
of the complex congressional structure influencing 
Government educational policy. Its powers, how- 
ever, are rather specialized and essentially negative. 
It can block and it can delay, but it has no power to 
originate and little to impel. This is in sharp con- 


trast to the influence of the appropriations commit- 


‘tees, which arches over the entire legislative and 


administrative structure by within 
statutory authorizations the level at which every 


program will operate. 


determining 


Actually, the power of the 


appropriations committees extends far beyond the 


determination of the proper level of Federal expendi- 
tures 


as important as that in itself is—and includes 
power over the largest policy matters and the small- 
est administrative details. And it can hardly be 
otherwise, for the appropriations process puts Com- 
mittee members into the closest contact with admin 
istrative officials and necessarily involves them in 
program as well as purely fiscal review. 

The appropriations committees are divided into 
subcommittees, each of which is responsible for the 
budgets of one or more executive agencies. * Thus, 
the jurisdiction of these subcommittees coincides 


only roughly with that of the legislative committees. 
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For example, in the House authority over the pro- 
grams of the Office of Education and the National 
Institutes of Health is divided among several legisla- 
tive committees but combined in one appropriations 
subcommittee. 

This makes a difference, for the greatest power 
over appropriations 


rests at the subcommittee 


level. More often than not the recommendations 
of these groups become the final figure in each House, 
with differences between the Houses reconciled in a 
conference committee composed of ranking mem- 
involved. Since the 


bers of the- subcommittees 


subcommittee chairman is the most important 
member of his group, it is often within his power to 
effect important changes in the level of Government 
activity. He is not, of course, an entirely free 
agent, but his voice within his chamber is a good 
deal more persuasive than one among equals. An 
appropriations subcommittee chairman who is sym- 
pathetic to the purposes of a particular program or 


And the 


The work of the appro- 


agency can be an immensely valuable ally. 
converse is equally true. 
priations committees is done quietly and seldom 
receives much publicity. Their influence on edu- 
cational policy, however, should never be 


estimated. 


under- 


All of the congressional groups mentioned here 
bear in some way on the formation or execution of 
Federal policy toward institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Anyone looking for coherence and order in 
this picture of congressional policymaking will 
certainly be disappointed, for in truth the picture is 
more nearly characterized by diffraction and diffu- 


sion of authority than by their opposites. In the 


best of circumstances the Congress is not a tidy 
institution, and it is hard to find clearly defined 
lines of authority within it. 


Many policy areas are 
characterized by divided or overlapping responsi- 
bility. Yet, with all the necessary discounts, it 
must still be concluded that the situation in regard 
to education in general, and higher education in 
particular, is probably even more fragmented than 
the congressional norm for other areas of public 
policy. 

This condition in the Congress mirrors the disper- 
sion of educational programs throughout the Execu- 
tive branch, and both in turn reflect the fact that 
Government policymakers have, until recently, 
more often looked at educational institutions in 


bits and pieces. ‘To put this point another way, the 


10 


important consideration is that individual programs 
affecting higher education have not been thought 
Their 


goals in large part have been noneducational, and 


of as being primarily educational programs. 


institutions of higher education have been treated 
as means to reach those other goals. 

In this context it is perhaps understandable that 
responsibility for the land-grant college act, which 
was originally an effort to strengthen agriculture 
and the growing mechanical trades, should have 
been lodged in the agriculture committees. It is 
even clearer why the manifold research programs of 
the Defense Department, which are viewed as a part 
of the defense effort, should be lodged in the Armed 
Services committees. The fact that colleges and 
universities are used in that effort is incidental in 
this perspective, for the central focus is, and perhaps 
must be, on national defense. 

With respect, then, to special purpose programs 
whose object was—or continues to be—essentialls 
noneducational, the existing dispersion of authority 
makes sense. Furthermore, it explains in part why 
the organizing principle which has guided the divi- 
sion of congressional labor has not included educa- 
tion as an important part 

Another aspect of the present arrangement must, 
however, be explained in political terms—political, 
not in the partisan sense, but in the sense of devising 
arrangements which will win the support of the 
largest possible number of people. In this category, 
for example, would be the College Housing Loan 
Program which, as mentioned, has been in the juris- 
diction of the committees on banking and currency. 
The Congress has consistently treated this program 
as a housing program rather than an educational 
program. In this way many of the controversies 
that normally attend educational legislatign—the 
church-state have been 


issue to mention one 


successfully avoided. Here is a case in which the 
price of agreement includes a certain lack of uni- 
formity and coherence from an educational point 
of view. 

Still one further cause can be advanced for the 
divided view of education within the Congress. 
In its simplest terms it is that the need for a com- 
prehensive view has been made 
dramatically evident. The awareness of this need 
and most people in education along with many in 
government 


only recently 


would agree that it does exist—has 
posed a serious question: given the situation that 
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has developed in the Congress with respect to higher 
education, is it now possible for the Congress to 
provide the mechanism for the broader view of 
Federal activities that is called for? 

There Cer- 


tainly there will be no turning back of the clock. 


is no single answer to the question. 


Most special purpose programs will continue to be 


handled by the legislative committees concerned 


with the general subject area of which the particular 


programs are a part. In addition new activities 


affecting higher education will no doubt be under- 


taken—particularly in the spheres of national de- 


fense and foreign aftairs—and these will continue 


to be handled in the 


same 
The 


which 


manner as existing 


specialized activitie factors that give rise 


to new programs draw on educational re- 


sources but not viewed 


educational programs are compelling, often urgent, 


are as being primarily 
and the need for a comprehensive view of national 


defense or foreign relations in the Congress will 
undoubtedly take priority over a similar need in the 
field of education. 

It may well be possible, however, for the Congress 
to develop a much broader view than it has had. 
This possibility lends significance to the experience 
of the Congress with the National Defense Education 


\ct, for NDEA provided the first real opportunity 


Office of Education Studies 


for the committees with explicit responsibility for 


higher education to exercise that responsibility. 


The hearings on the act and the periodic reports on 
its progress have given these committees an oppor- 
tunity to acquire detailed knowledge about the 
That 


opportunity had not been available to them in 


condition of higher education and its needs. 


earlier days, and if knowledge is a precondition to 


understanding, then the development is an important 


I-ven more important, however, is a growing public 
recognition of the importance of education, including 
higher education. The Congress is nothing if it is 
not adaptable, and it can be expected to adapt itself 
Thus, 


public attitude about education. 


to a new 
the Reorganization Act of 1946 merged the separate 
education and labor committees in the House at a 
time when education did not seem to be high on the 
list of priorities for sustained national action. In 
Tecent years, however, with an apparent change in 
national priorities, there is talk of separating the 
Whether this particular change is 


two once again. 


made, or, indeed, whether any formal structural 


changes at all are undertaken, it seems fairly clear 
that the future will see increasing movement in the 
Congress toward a broader and more coherent view 


f Federal activity in the field of education 


and Surveys 





Organized Occupational Curriculums: Enroll- 
ments, 1959 Preliminary Report 


"THE FOURTH ANNUAL SURVEY of enrollments and 


graduates in organized occupational curriculums 


has recently been completed, with returns from 99.0 
percent of the 1,990 higher education institutions to 


which questionnaires were sent. The survey reveals 


programs of at least 1 but less than 4 years in length 
in 843 institutions of higher education in the United 


States. This is an increase of 9.9 percent from the 


number of institutions in the 1958 report offering 


these curriculums. The enrollment of 229,345 stu- 


dents reported in the current survey 


represents 
an increase of 11.1 percent over that of the previous 


year (see table 1). 
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The study shows an average of 272 students in 


these curriculums per institution, an increase of 3 


over 1958; in 2-year institutions, 351 per institution, 
an increase of 6; and in 4-year institutions, 186, a 
decrease of 3. 

The reported total of 48,613 graduates between 


July 1, 


higher than the number of graduates in the previous 


1958, and June 30, 1959, was 12.6 percent 
12-month period. The average number of gradu- 
ates per reporting institution was 58, an increase of 2 
over the preceding 12-month period; per 2-year 
institution, 70, the same as for the preceding period; 
per 4-year institution, 45, an increase of 3. 

The four annual surveys present a picture of an 
increase in enrollments in each successive year and 
in the number of graduates in each successive year 


with the exception of a 3.6 percent decrease in the 
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12-month period July 1957 through June 1958 (third 
survey) from the previous 12-month period. 
Student enrollments in organized occupational 
curriculums included 81,061 in engineering-related 
curriculums, an increase of 6.5 percent over 1958, 
and 148,284 in nonengineering-related curriculums, 
an increase of 13.8 percent over 1958. 

As in previous surveys, slightly over three-fifths 


of these students were enrolled on a full-time basis 


and more than three-fifths of them were enrolled in 
publicly controlled institutions. 

A summary of graduates and enrollments by cur- 
riculums reveals that some of the curriculums had 
either fewer graduates, fewer enrollments, or fewer 
of both graduates and enrollments compared to the 
third survey (See table 2.) At a time 
when the number of total graduates from engineering- 


reports. 


related curriculums was up by 21.3 percent over the 


Table 1.—Graduates in 1958-59, by sex, and enrollment in October 1959 of full-time and part-time students 
in organized occupational curriculums in higher educational institutions ' 


Nonengineering-related 





1 Of the 1,990 institut 
that they had no programs 


12 


Graduates 


Mer 


54, 447 


99, 895 
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preceding period, the number from one engineering- 
related curriculum—air conditioning, heating, and 
refrigeration—was lower. Although the total num- 
ber of graduates from nonengineering-related cur- 
riculums was up by 8.8 percent over the preceding 


period, there were fewer graduates from some 


nonengineering-related curriculums—agriculture and 
forestry, home economics, miscellaneous, and other 
curriculums. 

Enrollment increases in engineering-related cur- 
riculums occurred principally in the architectural 
and civil, electrical, general engineering technology ; 
and metallurgical curriculums. Enrollment increases 
in nonengineering-related curriculums occurred prin- 
cipally in the applied and graphic arts, business and 
commerce, and education curriculums. 


The report on Organized Occupational Curriculums 


Table 2.—Organized occupational curriculums: Num- 
ber of graduates 1958-59, and number of students 
enrolled fall 1959, by curriculum 


Agriculture and 

Applied and graphic arts 
Business an 

Education 

Health service 

Home economics 
Miscellaneous 

Other 
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1958-59, by Ken 


Brunner, specialist for associate degree and related 


in Higher Education, \ugust 
programs in the Division of Higher Education, and 


Felix H. I. 


statistics, Division of Statistics and Research Serv- 


Lindsay, specialist, higher educatior 


ices, is scheduled for publication in the fall of this 
year. Since part of this survey is sponsored by the 
American Society for Engineering Education, a de- 
tailed report on engineering technical institute enroll- 
ments and graduates by these authors will appear 


shortly in the Journal of Engineering Education. 


Ken Aucust BRUNNER 


College Classroom Planning 


NORMATIVE DATA on student-station size should not 
be used alone in the development of guidelines which 
determine the capacity of classrooms at a particular 
institution. 

This fact has been substantiated by two studies 
recently completed by staff members of the Division 
Education. The firs The 
Student-Station in a Classroom, by William S. Fuller 
and John B. Rork, 


student-station size by institutional type, control, 


of Higher Area per 


presents normative data on 


and location. The data were derived from six 
statewide studies in higher education in the North 
Central States and are shown below in table 1. A 
further analysis of the material developed in the 
study shows that averages alone will not reveal the 
significance of student-station size, but that the 
function, the shape, and the size of the classroom 
must also be considered. 

The second study, College and University Facil 
Part 3: Inventory of College and University Physical 
Facilities, December 31, 1957, A Preliminary Report,’ 
by Louis A. D’Amico and E. 


sents normative data on student-stations analyzed 


Eugene Higgins, pre- 
by the condition of the buildings. ‘These data are 
presented in table 2. They are representative of 
the various types of institutions of higher education 
in the Nation although based upon slightly fewer 
institutions than the Fuller-Rork study. 

The D’Amico-Higgins study also supports the 


conclusion that normative data may be misleading. 


' National A tation of Phy t Administrat Nex 
ter, Vol. VIII, No. 8, March 1961 ) p. supplement 
2U.S. Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare, Office 
of Education. 1959. 19 p. (OEF-51001) 





Table 1.—Normative data on general classroom size 
in colleges and universities, six statewide studies 


No. of 


By control 
Public 
Junior colleges 
4-year colleges 


Universities 
Total_- 


Private 
Junior colleges_ 
4-year colleges 


Universities 
Total 


By type 
All junior colleges 
All 4-year colleges __ 


All universities __ 


Nebraska 
North Dak ta 
South Dakota 


Wisconsin_ 


Analysis of the data shows that a substantial number 
of the buildings reported as unsatisfactory were first 
occupied in the 1941-57 period. Until more detailed 
information is available, we may assume that a 
substantial number of these buildings are surplus, 
temporary frame structures not originally designed 
for classroom use. If this is so, the norm on student- 
station size in this instance is skewed by the inclusion 
of buildings which are not truly representative of 
classrooms designed for student occupancy. 

Both studies, though based on small samplings, 
indicate the differences in student-station size when 
different factors are considered. More reliable and 
comprehensive data on the size of student stations 
will be available when the complete report of Part 3 
of the College and University Facilities Survey is 
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available. Returns from institutions having over 95 
percent of the higher education enrollment in the 
Nation have been reported and are now being tabu- 
lated. Such comprehensive reporting will allow 
extensive normative computations with detailed anal- 
yses and comparisons. These normative data, when 
considered with such other factors as the function, 
the shape, the size, and the condition of the class- 
room, will allow the individual institution to develop 
its own guidelines for determining the capacity of a 
classroom. Although nationwide standards for stu- 


dent-station size are not feasible, the use of such 


Table 2.—Average area per student-station in class- 
rooms by condition of buildings ' 


Area Students A verace 


"ae! 


buildings | | per 


yndition of : _ : area 


Square | \ Per- 
feet be cent 


student 


3, 662, 000 
373, 000 
239, 000 


Satisfactory 
Snek _. 


21, 388 | 
Unsatisfactory. - 


12, 698 


4, 274, 000 |100.0 |248, 043 |100.0 


1 Taken from a sample of 111 representative colleges and 


comprehensive data by the local institution to de- 
velop its own guidelines will make it likely that 


the deviations from the averages will be small. 


WItiiaM S. FULLER 
and Joun B. Rork 


Roster of Exiled Cuban Scholars 


UnpeR A GRANT from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the University of 
Miami will compile a roster of Cuban scholars and 
professionally trained persons who have come to 
live in the United States because of the political 
situation in their homeland. ‘This information will 
be made available upon request to colleges and 
universities faculties, 
particularly in the area of Latin American affairs. 
Address inquiries to Dr. Franklin Williams, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


seeking additions to their 
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New Language Institutes Announced 


Tue Orrice or Epucation has contracted with 13 
more colleges and universities to conduct 13 summer 
institutes and 2 academic-year institutes in modern 
foreign languages in addition to the 55 institutes 
previously scheduled for next summer and the 5 
academic-year institutes previously announced for 
1961-62. ‘Total enrollment in the 68 summer insti- 
tutes will be 3,701—518 elementary school teachers 


- 


and 3,183 secondary school teachers—and in the 7 


academic year institutes, 175. 


Modern Foreign Language Fellowship Awards 


‘Tue Commissioner oF Epucation has awarded 764 
modern language fellowships to graduate students 
who will study 42 foreign languages not commonly 
taught in U.S. institutions. The fellowships provide 
for study during the summer of 1961, during the 
1961-62 academic year, or both. 

The fellows, who will study at 46 graduate schools, 
Of the 
764 awards, 264 were made to students who had 


were selected from among 1,682 applicants. 


studied with language fellowships in 1959-60 or 
1960-61 and in some cases to students who had fel- 
lowships for both years. 

A total of 611 awards were made in the six lan- 
guages which the Commissioner had designated as of 
critical importance to the Nation’s defense and se- 
curity: Hindi-Urdu, 


Russian. The 


Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 


Portuguese, and remaining 153 

awards were in 36 other languages designated as of 

second and third priority in development. 
Students receiving awards must give reasonable 


assurance that after completing their graduate work 


Other Program Notes 


they plan to teach in college or to employ the lan- 
guage in Government work. 

Amount of the academic-year awards includes 
tuition and required fees, $2,250 for basic mainte- 
nance, $600 for each dependent, and allowances for 
travel to and from the fellow’s institution. The basic 
maintenance for summer fellows is $450 for 8 weeks 
and $120 for each dependent. 


Student Loans for Cuban Students 


THe OFFIcE oF EpucaTION is administering a new 
loan program to assist 390 Cuban students who are 
attending 49 U.S. colleges and universities and who 
are unable to receive funds from Cuba. 

A total of $100,000 has been made available from 
the President’s Contingency Fund to help these 
students and refugees complete their studies during 
the current academic year. 

The Cuban students may borrow up to $500 for 
the current semester. They must repay the loans, 
which are interest free, over a 5-year period beginning 
12 months after they complete their studies. 

The 49 colleges and universities with Cuban 
students who were in need of funds and who are 
now borrowers were identified through a survey 
After 
Kennedy 
directed that the program be put into effect im- 


conducted by the World University Service. 


receiving the survey report, President 


mediately. The loans are being administered by 
the National Defense Student Loan Program. 

Since the original survey, additional colleges have 
reported Cuban students in economic difficulties, 
and the student loan program is preparing a second 


report on these institutions. 





NSF Science, Mathematics, and Engineering 
Conferences for College Teachers 


TWENTY-THREE summer conferences, of 4 weeks or 
less duration, will be held in selected colleges and 


universities during the summer of 1961 for more than 
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650 college teachers of science, mathematics, and 
engineering. The conferences are supported by 
grants totaling $366,000 from the National Science 
Foundation. 

The conferences are designed to increase the 


effectiveness of the teachers in the classroom and to 
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strengthen their mastery of recent advances in 


fields. The 


topics in biology, chemistry, computer science and 


specific program covers specialized 


programing, engineering, geology, mathematics, and 
physics. 

The selected teachers will receive stipends of up 
to $15 a day plus travel allowances and they will not 
be required to pay tuition or fees. 

Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 

. . . . ete . 

Conference directors; early inquiry is advised. 
) qUirs 

(Lists of participating institutions and names of 

Confere nce directors may be obtained by writing to The 


National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C.) 


NSF Summer Fellowships for Science and 
Mathematics Teachers 


A totau of 324 secondary school teachers of science 
and mathematics have recently been selected as 
fellows by the National Science Foundation to pursue 
individually planned summer programs of graduate 
study and research in the colleges and universities 
of their choice. The-awards provide two or three 


successive summers of training for 263 recipients; 


The 87th Congress 


Continued from p. 7 


university teachers and administrators have fought 
through the heat of the midday when legislation on 
higher education has been pending in Congress. 
Many, however, are articulate in their criticism of 
the shortcomings of Congress in attempting to 
remedy the shortages in education. 

I find it revealing that major Federal programs in 
higher education have seldom been passed for the 
sake of higher education. The Morrill Act was 
enacted in the name of the mechanical arts and agri- 
culture. The buildings the P.W.A. constructed on 
college campuses during the 1930’s were the fruit of 
an anti-depression program. The GI Bill was 
recommended as veterans’ legislation. It was more 
on the “Defense” in the title of The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 than on “‘Education”’ 
that Members of Congress justified their votes for 
the bill. 


I am aware that many university administrators 
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the remaining 61 provide training during one 


summer only. 

Of the 324 fellowships, 157 are in mathematics, 105 
in the life sciences, +7 in the physical sciences, and 
reside in 43 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


15 in general science. Recipients 


NSF Fellowship Awards in Science, 
Mathematics, and Engineering for 1961-62 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS for the academic year 
1961-62. National 


Science Foundation to 1,537 college graduates for 


have been awarded by the 


advanced training in the sciences, mathematics, 


and engineering. from 


4,875 applicants from all parts of the United States 


Recipients were selected 
and its territories. 

Of the awards, 347 are in the life sciences, 1,156 
in the physical sciences, including a number in the 
interdisciplinary fields, and 34 in certain areas of 
the social sciences. 

An announcement of the NSF graduate fellowship 
program for 1962-63 will be made in October 1961. 
Application forms will not be available until the 


program is announced. 


feel that the needs of higher education are self- 


evident and that the national interest clearly 


requires Federal assistance. I have also detected a 
strong reluctance on their part to lobby for such 
considerable lack of 


assistance coupled with a 


knowledge of how to do it. That there is a price 
to be paid for such fastidiousness and ignorance 
I think the story of the a) loyalty oath and )b) 
affidavit of disclaimer of disloyalty in the National 
Defense Education Act clearly illustrates. A similar 
oath and a disclaimer were included in the law which 
created the National Science Foundation a decade 
ago. Ido not recall that these features aroused any 
strong protest from the university community. ‘The 
oath and disclaimer were added to the National 
Defense Education Act in the Senate a matter of 
weeks before the bill was passed. Opposition, 
particularly to the affidavit, gathered force only 
after the bill was passed and the regulations accom- 
panying the law were published. Last year, while 
President Kennedy served in the Senate, he led an 
attempt to remove the disclaimer affidavit. 
Although both former President Eisenhower and 
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President Kennedy 


and although 


favor repeal of the affidavit 
certain organizations representing 
university teachers and administrators have passed 
resolutions for repeal, there has been astonishingly 
little mail to Members of Congress, even to those 
of us on the Education and Labor Committee, from 


Mem- 


bers of Congress are very busy and are subject to a 


either professors or presidents asking repeal. 


great variety of pressures. | would therefore ask: 
If only a few 


trouble to make their 


of those most directly concerned 
views known on an issue 
such as repeal of the affidavit, why should Members 
A Con- 
gressman who votes for repeal of the affidavit, even 


if supported by the 


of Congress become particularly excited? 
views of Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, may face the charge of voting against 
“loyalty.” If the “‘principle”’ involved is cited as the 


reason a Congressman should be self-generating 
on this issue, I can only reply that there are more 
“principles” to champion than a Congressman 
has time for if he is to be an effective representative. 

There is, however, hopeful evidence that academic 
organizations and administrators are becoming 
more aware of the importance of organized support 
for Federal measures they regard with favor. I 
have referred to the January 1961 resolution of the 
Association of American Colleges for grants and 
loans for the construction of academic facilities for 
colleges and universities. I have cited the February 
action of the American Council on Education in 
proposing a massive program of nearly $6 billion of 
Federal aid to colleges over the next 4 years. 

These are which indicate a 


recent examples 


change in attitude. But I must reiterate that 


resolutions are not enough. The land-grant colleges 
and the State universities, with their experience 
of dealing with State legislatures, are much more 
sophisticated and active in working in Washington 
for programs they favor than are the private colleges 
and universities. For example, it is now apparent 
that there is considerable organized support behind 
proposals to expand university extension programs 
backed by Federal funds. I expect that legislation 


to this end will be considered by the 87th Congress. 


What Aid for Higher Education? 


For some of the reasons I have suggested, it is 
March 


offered in the 87th Congress will be enacted into 


hazardous to predict in what proposals 
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law. I think we can fairly assume that during the 
next 2 years, the Congress will move to extend and 
modify the National Defense Education Act and 
that there will be a strong effort to make Federal 
funds available to the universities and colleges to 
build academic facilities, in line with President 
Kennedy’s proposal for long-term, low-interest rate 
loans, at least, and perhaps through grants as 
well. 

Unlike dormitories and student union buildings, 
which now qualify for construction loans under the 
College Housing Loan Program, classrooms and lab- 


oratories (for which, to repeat, President Kennedy 


has just proposed loans as well) produce no revenue 
If Con- 


gress should decide to provide institutional grants 


and are therefore not “self-liquidating.” 
for academic facilities, as distinguished from loans, 
I believe Congress would wish to be certain that 
such grants would be used to meet genuine deficien- 
cies in academic facilities and not be diverted to such 
purposes as gymnasiums, community service proj- 
ects, or public relations programs. 

The fact that the President recommended only 
loans and not grants for academic facilities un- 
questionably disappointed many colleges and uni- 
urged a 
larger amount a year for such construction, 70 


versities. The Hovde Task Force has 
percent of it in grants and the rest in loans. The 
grant proposal was especially significant to the many 
State universities and land-grant colleges which are 
financed by State funds and have no authority to 
borrow. 

Some university educators were also dismayed 
that the President had not asked for more money 
for higher education. 

I would point out, however, that Congress 
has not yet passed legislation for aid to elementary 
and secondary schools, a far more widely debated 
and widely recognized need. It seems to me un- 
reasonable to expect Congress to act favorably on 
a broader program for higher education until a) 
there has been action on an elementary and secondary 
school bill, and b) there has been a more aggressive 
campaign than at present on behalf of legislation 
for higher education. 

I expect that President Kennedy and the friends 
of higher education in the 87th Congress will move 
to extend and expand the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act during this session. The recent report of 


the consultants to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 





tion, and Welfare and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of January 4, 1961, offers a useful starting point 
for a discussion of possible changes in the NDEA. 
The President has said he will send Congress his 
own recommendations on the NDEA at a later date. 

The panel of 21 consultants included a heavy 
representation of capable public school administra- 
tors together with presidents and deans of colleges 
and universities, both private and state supported. 
In the group were such prominent commentators on 
educational policy as Dr. James B. Conant and 
Professor Arthur Bestor. This was primarily an 
educational administrators’ panel and the members 
therefore brought to their task an intimate experi- 
ence with the NDEA as it operates 

The present act will expire June 30, 1962. The 
consultants urged that the law be extended for 
5 years with a substantial increase in funds to 
enable institutions to make longer range plans. | 
think it likely that Congress will agree during this 
term to an extension of the NDEA for a period of 
5 years. 

The consultants also recommended that the loan 
program for college students be continued and that 
the provision of the law which permits cancellation 
of up to 50 percent of a loan for students who enter 
public-school teaching be extended to all school and 
college teachers. This proposal of course raises the 
sensitive issue of whether Federal funds can appro- 
In this con- 
nection, it is perhaps significant that both the Hovde 


report and the more conservative 17th American 


priately be used for private schools. 


Assembly agreed that the forgiveness feature should 
be extended to all teachers. 


Aid to Private Schools 


I suppose this is as good a place as any to note 
that the general issue of public moneys going to 
private schools will be a major factor in the develop- 
ment of all legislation for education, whether for 
elementary and secondary schools or for higher 
education, and that tensions over the issue are likely 
to rise rather than to diminish. 

There will be those who say that the Constitution 
is clear in specifying that Federal funds shall not be 
used for private purposes. Against this view, many 
will argue strongly that the national need for teachers 
is imperative and that Federal aid of this sort is 
being given an individual, not an institution. 
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President Kennedy certainly has made his position 
clear. He is opposed to any direct aid to private 
schools and believes such aid prohibited by the 
Constitution. 

The President does not agree, however, that his 
proposal for scholarships that may be used by 
students attending private colleges is subject to the 
same prohibitions. 

At his March 1 press conference, Mr. Kennedy 
said, “The aid that we have recommended to col- 
leges is in a different form. We are aiding the stu- 
dent in the same way the GI Bill of Rights aided the 
student. The scholarships are given to the students 
who have particular talents and they can go to the 
college they want. In that case it is aid to the 
student, not to the school or college, and, therefore 
not to a particular religious group. ‘That is the 
” 


distinction between them 


Institutes for Teachers 


The consultants propose also a broadening of the 
summer institutes provided under Title VI of the 
act, which now provide for summer training for 
elementary and secondary school teachers of foreign 
languages. ‘They ask that the institutes also be 
operated for elementary and secondary teachers 
of Inglish. 

The letters that cross a Congressman’s desk 
document the deplorable fact that our schools are 
producing too many semi-literates. Surveys such 
as the recent one of teacher preparation by the 
National Council of Teachers of English make it 
clear that we need teachers and 


more English 


better ones. It seems to me that the summer insti- 
tutes in foreign 
NDEA and mathematics and 
financed through the National Science Foundation 


languages operated under the 
those in science 
have proved a most effective means of raising the 


competence of the teachers already in the schools 


by remedying their deficiences in subject matter and 


acquainting them with new materials and techniques. 
I believe the case for adding institutes in English 
With the 


inclusion of English, inservice training programs 


to the NDEA program is a strong one. 


(which already embrace foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science) would cover most of the subjects 
essential for college preparation. 

In this context, I think it also fair to observe 
that the institutes have restored to the liberal arts 
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colleges and the universities a greater share of the 
responsibility for raising the level of competence of 
teachers in our schools. I have heard that the 
institutes are looked upon with disapproval in some 
universities as simply adding a further strain to 
overtaxed facilities and overburdened faculties. But 
the institutes and the idea of “inservice” training 
they represent are hopeful examples of a way in 
which higher education can directly and construc- 
tively influence the schools. 


Scholarships for Students 


For the most part, the consultants recommended 
including more programs within the National Defense 
Their 


major proposal for a new title in the law, the creation 


Education Act and more money for them. 


of a Federal scholarship program for undergraduates, 
was in broad outlines adopted by President Kennedy 
in his February message. The consultants called for 
some 25,000 four-year undergraduate scholarships 
annually with awards of up to $1,000 a year for each 
recipient and $500 to be paid to the institution in 
which the scholarship holder is enrolled. 

In the late days of debate over the National De- 
fense Education Act in 1958 a scholarship program 
was dropped from the act. Although there was a 
good deal of support in Congress for a scholarship 
program, it appeared that the sacrifi¢e of the scholar- 
ships was the price of acceptance of the rest of the 
[ would think 
the outlook for the President’s scholarship proposal 


bill by many Members of Congress. 
this year to be a far brighter one. If such a general 
scholarship program is passed early enough in the 
87th Congress, there will probably be a waning of 
the support for the proposal of another champion 
of higher education in Congress, Senator Ralph 
Yarborough, Democrat of Texas, for an extension 
of the GI 
veterans. 


Bill for some half million peacetime 


Congressional Attitudes 


In attempting to assess the temper of Congress on 
legislation for higher education, I would say that 


most Members of Congress are aware of the immense 
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pressures on the colleges and universities. The 
relentless projections show that college population 
will double by 1970 and that there will be a serious 
shortage of college teachers. Not only will it be 
necessary to raise faculty salaries to make university 
careers more attractive, but it will also be necessary 
to make the investment to expand satisfactorily the 
facilities and faculties for 


graduate study and 


research. 


I believe that Congress will act to help the colleges 


meet the emergency of numbers. But this does not 


mean that we will see higher education ‘“Fed- 
sralized.’’ ‘The values and the vitality of our mixed 
system of private and public institutions depend on 
their continued support by tuition, philanthropy, 
and State and municipal funds. I think it is clear, 
however, that the size of the Federal Government’s 
contribution to higher education will grow, and in 
terms of the economics of higher education, must 
grow. 

Members of Congress also know that in addition 
to specific Federal programs affecting higher educa- 
tion, the Government makes grants for research to 
universities totaling some half billion dollars a year, 
which amount to a significant 15 to 20 percent of 
university budgets. 

Congressmen understand, as well, that many 
irritations and some genuine grievances are generated 
both by the system of grants and by the “Federal 
aid” programs, which can be more accurately de- 
scribed as a purchase of services by the Government. 
For example, although 15 percent “overhead pay- 
ments” do not fully cover such costs, no provision 
for administrative expenses is made in Federal loan 
programs. To cite another example, some argue 
that the Government gets campus facilities for 
R.O.T.C. programs free. 

Not all of these difficulties can or should be 
resolved in such a way as to enable the universities 
to participate in Government programs at a book- 
keeping profit. Yet I am convinced that a much 
wiser and more efficient use of Federal funds can be 
made and that new Federal programs can be better 
programs if university authorities take a greater part 
in what political scientists call the decision-making 


process. 
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